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\ . cousin who has bees, and he took 400 pounds from a single 
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After recess there was a discussion on the subject of 


Honey Production and Plants. 
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Mr. DeLong was asked how many colonies he has. 

Mr. DeLong—I have 20 colonies now. I took 450 pounds 
of honey from each of two colonies this year. I had a number 
from which I took 300 or 350 pounds each. 

Ques.—When did the honey-flow commence ? 

Mr. DeLong—July 25. I live in Nuckolls county, Nebr., 
between Edgar and Nelson. Let me say that I got 8 cents a 

: pound for most of this honey. 
for A discussion arose as to which is the best honey-produc- 
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ing plant—the alfalfa or the white clover. The majority 
agreed upon white clover. « 
R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo.—When I lived in eastern 
Iowa we produced heart’s-ease honey. In going from there 
; to Colorado I met a man who had heart’s-ease honey. I recog- 
4 nized the old honey we produced in Page county, Iowa. This 
| man gave me acouple of sections, and when I took it and let 
it run into the alfalfa honey it became very dark. Alfalfa 
2d Chaff honey is white. Now, if I remember correctly, Mr. Wallen- 
»- walled 4 meyer, of Indiana, mixes heart’s-ease and alfalfa honey 
together, and then sells it. Heart’s-ease honey is lighter- 
colored in Iowa than in Kansas. 
The Secretary said alfalfa honey is the lightest colored 
honey there is, and others said the same. 


Mr. DeLong—My experience has been that we always get | smartweed—one grows in marshy places, and it yields red 
more honey when we have plenty of rain than during a dry | honey, while the other kind usually grows in cornfields, and 





Hon. Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa.—See poem on page 707. 


_ $eason. | gives dark honey. We have another variety which yields a 
A O. Mr. Stewart—One fall, I think in 1891, I took an average | great deal of honey. 
: of 80 pounds of comb honey per colony of white clover honey, Mr. Whitcomb—In regard to heart’s-ease honey, the color 
and it was the best in the market. depends entirely upon the time of the year that the honey is Pet 
Mr. DeLong—I claim that some of my hives have a bushel | produced. Heart’s-ease is like every other flower, the earlier fe 
of bees. the honey is gathered the lighter the color, and the later, the 


Mr. Lang.—I had the pleasure yesterday of calling upon | darker thecolor. Heart’s-ease honey taken 15 days apart 
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differs exceedingly in color. Heart’s-ease honey is lighter 
here than in any other part of the State. 

F.C. LaFever, Junietta, Nebr.—In regard to the color of 
heart’s-ease honey, I do not agree with Mr. Whitcomb. I be- 
lieve early in the season it has a dark color, and later a light 
color. 

A Member—I had 38 colonies and took 2,280 pounds of 
honey, or an average of 60 pounds per colony. From 10 col- 
onies I took 1,080 filled sections, and from 3 colonies 360. 

J.C. Knoll, Kearney, Nebr.—I consider this year a fail- 
ure in honey-production for me. I had 16 colonies, and so far 
I have only taken LOO pounds of extracted honey. I live 6 
miles north of Kearney. One man, to whom I sold a colony, 
got 240 pounds from the single colony this year. 

Mr. Aikin—lI had almost a failure. There has been bloom 
all over, and it has been a good year, but I have taken very 
little honey. I live north of Denver, iu Colorado. In 1889 
my average from 165 colonies was 150 pounds; the next year 
from the same number of colonies, LOO pounds average; the 
next year about 25 pounds; the next year about the same; 
the next year about 5U or 60; the next year 10 pounds, and 
this year almost nothing. In IowalI have taken 227 pounds 
per colony from il colonies. A man can get double the 
amount of extracted honey from a colony that he can of comb 
honey. Ican make more money by producing extracted than 
by producing comb honey. 

Mr. Whitcomb—In the western part of this State there is 
no sweet clover, and I hope they will not stop us sowing it, 
for it makes fine honey. When bees can get both alfalfa and 
sweet clover, it has been my experience that they generally 
select the sweet clover. 

C. L. Luce, Republican City, Nebr.—Four years ago I 
started in with two colonies, and the first year I had noin- 
crease, but took 75 pounds of comb honey per colony. The 
next year I had no increase, and took 96 pounds of comb 
honey per colony. In 1895,I increased to 9 colonies, and 
got one swarm from one of my neighbors, and I averaged 60 
pounds of comb honey. This year I had 14 colonies, and I 
bought one, and I now have 33. I attribute the honey to 
alfalfa. I have 40 acres of alfalfa, and I find it alive with 
bees. 

Mr. Masters—I have not seen a bee on my alfalfa for two 
years. I would not give one acre of sweet clover for ten of 
alfalfa. In western Nebraska alfalfa is better. 

Mr. Abbott—We have the best things in Missouri on 
earth, but at Garden City, Kans., they get honey every year 
from alfalfa. 

Dr. Miller—My average of comb honey this year has been 
about 600 pounds per each 10 colonies. 

Dr. Mason—I have a colony of bees in the barn, and I 
have taken an average—according to Dr. Miller’s way of 
reckoning—of 1,12U pounds of honey from 10 colonies. 

Mr. Aikin—I came from Loveland, Colo., through Pueblo 
and through Kansas to get here, and I consider alfalfa to be 
an excellent and reliable honey-plant. In the irrigated coun- 
try where I live, we are less liable to have a failure than 
where they have a small amount of rain. In Iowa, since [I have 
been there, they had only about one complete failure in 15 
years. At Greeley, Colo., they hada complete failure this 
year, and nearly so at Loveland. North of Loveland they 
have done better. At Denver, just before the honey-flow, the 
bees vanished, and no one could tell where they went. One 
man said he had 225 colonies, and could only find 25 colonies 
afterward. Mr. W. L. Porter, a bee-keeper near Denver, said 
that after the bees had gone he did not have enough bees left 
to cover his hand. 

A Member—What time of the year was that? 

Mr. Aikin-—The last days of May. This territory from 
which the bees went was about 20 miles in diameter. 

Mr. Whitcomb—The bee-keepers have been invited to 
take an excursion through the city to-morrow at ll a.m. I 
move that we accept the invitation. Carried. The convention 
then adjourned until 7:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 8 o'clock by Pres. 
Root, who stated that as the speakers had not yet arrived, an 
opportunity was offered for any questions or discussions that 
the members would like to make. 

A Member—Suppose we have a song by Dr. Miller. 


Comb Honey vs. Extracted. 


Dr. Miller—Instead of a song, I would like to make a few 
remarks on the subject of comb-honey production. I amin 
favor of producing comb honey because I think I can get more 
out of it; but I am glad that there are those who do not agree 











with me. Others favor extracted honey because they get 
better results from it. For example, if it were down South, | 
believe the production of extracted honey would be better. 
Although I am a producer of comb honey, I very much prefer 
extracted honey for my own table use, as we do not have the 
wax init. My experience with extracted honey has not been 
very great. I had some Punic bees which we allowed to build 
up four stories high. They worked splendidly, and every- 
thing indicated a fine return, but when we came to extract 
the honey it took so much time that I concluded we could pro- 
duce comb honey, sell it, and buy extracted honey at a profit. 

Pres. Root—What was the yield from your Punics? How 
many pounds to the colony ? 

Dr. Miller—We got 175 to 180 pounds to thecolony. | 
suspect that if some of you who are used to extracting honey, 
should attempt to produce comb honey, you would not have 
better success than I did with extracted honey. 


At this point Pres. Root introduced Hon. R. E. Moore, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nebraska, who spoke as follows : 


Address of Welcome by Licut.-Gov. Moore. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association :— 

In the absence of the Governor, Ibid you a most cordia| 
welcome in behalf of the State of Nebraska and the city of 
Lincoln. This meeting of your Association is an indication 
that our people—some of them at least—have an intelligence 
for something besides politics. Our Governor is necessarily 
absent this evening. He is out looking after his politica! 
fences—making hay while the sun shines—like a good agricul- 
turist ; saving the country, and incidentally saving himself. 
Although not of the same political party, Ican say of Gov. 
Holcomb, that I believe he has given satisfaction to his friends 
and disappointed his enemies during his administration as 
Governor of this State; and that he has been regarded as a 
straightforward and honorable gentleman. [Applause.]| 


I take pieasure in seeing this Association, because it 
proves that we can give attention to something besides politics. 
Politics is a good thing, and must be looked after, but I think 
there is too much attention given toit. In the summer and 
fall we have nominations and elections; then in the winter 
comes the legislature, and in the summer elections again. And 
then the politicians make such promises to the p®@ople that 
they think wealth and employment can be made for them by 
jaw, instead of by exertion on the part of labor. And they 
long and wait for the time when their political party will be 
in power, and plenty and prosperity will be seen where now is 
want and distress. It would bea good thing to impress on 
the minds of our people that something is uecessary besides 
law. Patient and intelligent effort on the part of the indi- 
vidual is the only sure way to happiness. While law may 
have something to°do with prosperity, itis by no means a!! 
that is required. 

Your Association has set to work in a field that cannot be 
regarded as the most wealth-producing; but it is a benetit 
both to yourselves and to the people. ‘The force of the ex- 
ample will be great to the American people. We have two 
million people now idle. We are passing through a period of 
commercial depression and great distress. These people are 
looking to legislation alone to afford them labor. But I be- 
lieve that work would be offered to the people if they would 
exert themselves to find something to do—some field of em- 
ployment that has not as yet been attempted by others. We 
import several million of dollars worth of goods every year 
I believe that many of these articles we import might be pro- 
duced here with profit both for the producers and for the 
people. The money that is sent abroad might enrich our own 
nation instead of foreign countries. Andif the unemployed 
people should seek some overlooked—some hitherto neglected 
—field of employment, they might be occupied. 

While in Utica, N. Y., some years ago, I observed five or 
six thousand laborers engaged in making ready-made clothing. 
That industry could be carried on here in the West as well as 
in New York. In Lyons, France, I was also impressed by the 
industry of silk manufacture. These factories were not very 
extensive; each one employed not a great number of men, but, 
in the aggregate, many millions of people obtain employment! 
from this industry. It brought wealth to them, to their city 
and to their nation. 

We imported $100,000,000 worth of sugar last year. 
and paid for it with gold. Yet we have land, the climate, th: 
labor—all that is necessary to produce this wealth. We could 
have retained that money at home, and made peace and plenty 
in many homes that are nowin want and despair. I speak o! 
these things to show that you have engaged in something tha! 
is beneficial to you and to the world, and you are doing much 
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more good than the people who sit on the street corners and 
talk politics while their wives are waiting at home for the box 
of bluing which they sent them for. [Laughter.] 

I trust that your meeting will be profitable and enjoyable 
to you; and I extend to you once again a most cordial wel- 
come to this State. R. E. Moore. 


Pres. Root—I now take pleasure in introducing to you 
Chancellor George E. MacLean, of this University. 


Chancellor MacLean’s Address of Welcome. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association :— 


It is strange that so orthodox a body as this should re- 
verse the standard chorus of the standard hymn, and have us 
no longer sing ‘* More to follow,” Moore have having preceded 
me. But it seems to be sometimes the case that the less is as 
important as the ‘* Moore.” Wesee anexample in the little 
bee which is so big when considered in the light of what it 
does. 

I come for the purpose of bidding welcome to the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association. In my early days, in my 
grandfather’s garden in Connecticut, I became acquainted 
with bees. At that time the bees saw fit to consecrate me for 
this occasion. A bee stung me on the tongue. And hence 
you shall have a ‘‘honeyed tongue” to-night. I come, then, 
not to flatter, but simply with that tongue which the bee en- 
larged for me. Andso with that honeyed tongue I come to 
say ‘‘ Welcome,” in behalf of the University of Nebraska. 
Welcome to the ‘* bee-hive ” of the State of Nebraska. Where 
the Governor comes from, they have electric cars which 
have on them this motto: ‘‘ CAPITAL—-TO THE PENITENTIARY.” 
There is no line from this place to the Penitentiary; the Uni- 
versity is the bee-hive of the State. We have here, when 
there is idleness elsewhere, industry and life. A ‘‘swarm” is 
almost constantly in the great ‘hive.’ We have more 
students than we can comfortably get into our lecture rooms ; 
1,537 students in this University last year. 


People talk of hard times; but our students are here to 
give proof that the hard times are possibly a blessing. These 
times show that the parents and the children of Nebraska 
have opinions that look higher even than dollars. And the 
people of the State show what they are made of in sacrificing 
as they do to have the boys and girls here. Here, like busy 
bees, they not only gather honey, but carry honey home to 
the hive. 

In welcoming you, then, in behalf of the University, the 
bee-hive swarming with that which is most precious in the 
State—youth--I welcome you, as you see, to that which is full 
of sweetness even in these times of bitterness; that which is 
full of promise for the future. In giving you this welcome, I 
wish—following one line which the Lieutenant Governor 
opened up—to emphasize the importance and the diversity of 
the various forms of our agricultural pursuits. When I was 
in Europe, I discovered that interests in bee-keeping pre- 
vailed. In looking at these, J] wondered how great might be 
the interest in bee-keeping in the United States. I was sur- 
prised to find that there was an interest of nearly twenty 
million dollars in the products of the bee; that there was 
about seven million dollars worth of honey and wax yielded 
every year. I discovered that there are 300,000 people en- 
gaged in bee-keeping work. I was especially delighted to 
learn of the intelligence attending upon this occupation. 
There are 114 societies and 8 journals especially devoted to 
bee-keeping. And I rejoice that there is one of these journals 
in the State of Nebraska. When these statistics are set be- 
fore us, we see the need of fostering this society. 


I perceived that it came upon you to advance the hygienic 
condition of our people, by seeing to it that this honey, so ex- 
cellent as food, should be furnished to the people more pure— 
that our honey should be unadulterated. |Applause.| Then, 
looking forward, as the estimates have been made by authori- 
ties on the subject, I discovered that you could increase this 
industry, with things as they now are in the United States, 
ten times—and still find support for your bees. The flora is 
here to support ten times the colonies of bees that are flying 
over our forests and fields. And thus your industry is that 
industry that is called ** blessed.” It is well that many, others 
as well as members of your industry, have called the bee ‘* the 
blessed bee.” Itis this insect that teaches us how we may 
increase the yield of our fruits and grain, and so the bee car- 
ries manifold blessings to the vegetable environment in which 
she lives. How important then is your convention! We should 
all receive an impulse fromit. This University, not repre- 
sented here to-night as I would like to see it, because of the 
many duties upon our students, shall receive, if our professors 





sciences under tribute. As they are applied, we learn more 
and more of the great industries; how to test the products; 
how to make the bee a blessing as Nature intended it to be. 

In the welcome that I give, I am delighted that we wel- 
come some *‘queens” among the bee-keepers. Now England 
is very proud of the fact that she has one queen. But I per- 
ceive that you advertise that you mail 20,000 queens a year 
through the mails of the United States. Over there we read 
of the one queen’s mail—of Her Majesty's mail. But I aw 
thankful that here you have not only bee-queens, but that 
every American woman is a queen engaged in the work with 
you; who will see to it that this heretofore overlooked indus- 
try shall be made what it should be. For man alone can never 
carry On any great industry without the help of woman side 
by side with him in the work. 

I welcome you, as you know, to a University in which the 
women have proved their scholarship equal to that of the 
men, though there are as yet but one-third as many women as 
men in this University. 

By way of proving the sincerity of the welcome, to-morrow 
you are invited to set an hour, at your convenience, when you 
will make an excursion through this ** bee-hive,” and see our 
**bees” at work. If you find one that is not at work, you 
may put him or her out of the hive. Also please remember 
that the University has a great Universty farm consisting of 
320 acres. There, though we cannot show you much in the 
way of bee-keeping, we can show you that renewed life has 
been given to agricultural interests. 

Welcome, then, and come again as soon as you can. [Ap- 
plause. | GroRGE E. MACLEAN. 


Pres. Root then announced a song by a Lincoln quartet, 
composed of Messrs. Cameron, Evans, Congdon and Lansing. 
The song rendered was entitled ‘* Bee-Keepers’ Reunion Song.” 
At the close of the song, the President announced that Mr. 
Secor, the author of the words of the song that had just been 
sung, was present, and would respond to the addresses of wel- 
come. 


Response to the Addresses of Welcome. 


We're glad to be invited to the ** wild and woolly West,”’ 
Where the cowboys run the country with neither coat nor vest 
(According to the silly claim of many Eastern folk 

Who never seem to comprehend a breezy Western joke). 

But some of us bave “ traveled '’—in fact, been here before; 
Have felt the grip of Western hand extended at the door; 

We don’t expect that Indian raids are every-day affairs, 

Or that the hungry prairie wolf will snap us unawares; 

And neither do we look for men in this new prairie State, 
Who lack in kindness or in worth because twas peopled late. 
We know that all of virtue and of hospitable cheer 

Are not confined to older States, they've taken root out here. 
The hearts of these, our brethren, we should expect to find 
Responsive as their generous soil—the richest of its kind. 


Boast not, ye Yankee truck-raisers—pent up between the bills 
Of the greenness of your verdure, or the music of your rills. 
Here broad and fertile acres wait for millions yet to be— 
Wait but the march of Empire West—the bivouac of the free. 
These prairies, like an ocean vast in billowy grandeur roll 

A blessing in each valley, and a promise on each knoll. 
There's food enough in this rich soil, stored up long, long ago, 
For ten times ten the present needs of population's flow. 


So if the hive of industry be over-crowded East, 


There's room for several swarms out here (‘priority rights *’ re- 
leased). 


But from an economic view my mental kodac shows, 
No drones need be imported here—the worker is what ** goes.” 
This climate is a little ‘‘ hard’ (so | have been informed) 


On idlers, and, if such migrate, they'll wish they'd never 
‘*swarmed.”’ 


I said that none but worsers are in demand out here; 

Perhaps you bee-men present may think it somewhat queer 

That queens are not a vital part of such a colony. 

They are, my friends, important, but, don’t you clearly see 
Nebraska queens are just as good—and acclimated, too 

As any foreign race or blood, albeit old or new ’” 

So if you've not contracted, and you chance to find one here, 

She's warranted, I'll venture, to be without a peer. 

’Tis Eastern blood and Western vim that make the world go round ; 





have their will, an impulse from your work. You lay the 


In other words, they make things * hum ’’—to us a cheerful sound 
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The greeting which your speakers give is prized by us bee-men; 
We take most kindly to sweet things—perhaps we'll come again. 
We'll not, I hope, inflict a sting for kindness you have shown— 
Such honeyed words, such royal cheer, demand our love alone. 


We represent a brotherbood whose craft, for ages past, 

Has been esteemed a worthy one, because their lot is cast 

With those who in the field of toil create the world’s great wealth, 
And at the same time lessen not its pleasures or its health. 

The sweets of life we gather in; we garner Nature's waste; 

We borde the nectar from the flowers to cater to man’s taste; 

We fructify, with busy elves, the orchard and the field; 

The spoils we get is but the fee for making blossoms yield. 
Without our winged wizard-priests that marry distant flowers, 
This earth might be a desert waste where now are fruitful bowers. 
Bespeak we, then, for these our aids, and keepers, too, as well, 


The word of praise that worth demands—that worth their works 
do tell. 


{ notice that you have a bee, quite common every where— 

At least in Uncle Sam’s domains she is by no means rare; 

And like the ‘‘ busy bee ”’ of song she buzzeth night and day 

(In bonnets mostly worn by men) in a most bewitching way. 

The “‘ Presidential Bee”’ is here, as vanguard of our host, 

With si/ver bands instead of gold—the marks bee-men prize most. 
In this compaign ’twixt yellow and white, we look with longing eye 
For some bright ray—some star of hope—from out the murky sky. 


For whether gold or silver wins, we want prosperity, 

We need the /factory’s busy hum to stimulate the bee; 

For people eat best when they work, and bees increase and thrive 
When some one buys the royal food found only in the hive. 


The city where now congregate the chosen of our clan, 
Was named for one immortal in the heart of every man. 
Immortal may the friendships be which on this spot we form, 
That, like the granite hills of God, shall stand both time and storm. 
And may the bond of union, between the West and East, 
Grow stronger as the years go by, and each returning feast. 
Fair city of this Western plain, the salted seas between— 
Gem of mid-continent beauty, of prairie cities queen— 
We bid thee prosper and grow strong, and, like thy giant name 
Whose hallowed sound is Freedom’s boast, be ever known to fame. 
EUGENE SEcOorR. 
Another song was sung, entitled, ‘‘ Dot Happy Bee-Man ;” 
Dr. Miller, the composer of the music, singing the solo part, 
and the Lincoln quartet joining in the chorus. 
Dr. Miller being called on for another solo, responded by 
singing *‘ The rock that is higher than I.” 
Pres. Root—Gov. Saunders, who was to address the Asso- 
ciation could not be present. We will now have an address 
by Rev. E. T. Abbott, of St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott’s Address. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 


Your chairman has put a “handle” to my name that 
would indicate that speaking was my profession. It is not so 
at present, nor has it been for 15 years. I simply appear be- 
fore you as an ordinary, every-day man—a common-place bee- 
keeper. If there were more students here, I had thought of 
some things that I might say. But notwithstanding there is 
only a small representation of young people, perhaps what I 
shallsay to them will not be outof place to older people. It is 
hard to tell what to say and what not to say under such cir- 
cumstances. And when we have hadsuch a flowof eloquence, 
and poetry, and music, and been carried so high above the or- 
dinary things of life, itis very hard to come down to every- 
day, practical affairs. And after we have been up among the 
stars, it is very hard for us again to place our feet on the soil, 
and plod along in the mud and rain, the joys and mishaps and 
sorrows of life. But this is the lot of all of us; we sometimes 
see visions and dream dreams, and look beyond the practical 
realities of life, but the most of life is made up of every-day 
affairs. Life is serious, earnest, practical. It means work, it 
means constant exertion, it means continual effort, if we 
would get the best out of it. 

In a great University like this, where young men and 
women come to fill their minds with the practical wisdom of 
the ages, and sometimes to investigate new things, and give to 
the world new wisdom, there is one danger. These young 
men and women come mostly from the farms, and I apprehend 
that at least 9U per cent. of them are very apt to get the idea 
that the attaining to success happens only in the professions 
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or in commerce; that, in order to succeed in life, to make 
their mark and take their place among men of influence, they 
must lose their respect for rural surroundings; that they must 
get beyond their fatbers and mothers, and launch out into new 
enterprises. If the country at large is making any serious 
mistake, itis the tendency away from the farm, away from 
rural surroundings; the tendency to concentrate itself in 
cities. In these great avenues, it is true, men succeed and 
commerce goes on, but, at the same time, vice stalks abroad 
at noonday, and the unwary finds his feet slipping in the 
downward path, and he has gone the way of despair and lost 
hope, and his life is blighted. 

What I would do, if possible, is to impress upon the mind 
of these young peuple that it is well to get an education ; to 
learn all youcan; to grasp every science, know every lan- 
guage, learn everything that is spread out before you in this 
University. And while you are learning all that, it is well to 
learn the character of the lives of these men who teach you 
day by day. You can learn something in the study of their 
lives, as well as from the books that you study. 

Yet at the same time I would advise you to keep near to 
rural scenes. Don’t forget the ‘‘ old oaken bucket,” the or- 
chard, the meadow; don’t forget the home where mother 
uttered her last ‘‘God bless you,” where she said, ‘‘Go, my 
boy, and prepare yourself for life.” Don’t forget that sacred 
home, the glorious spot where your eyes first saw the light of 
day, and your feet first learned to tread the pathway of life. 
Don’t forget the rural scenes. Don’t get the idea that all the 
glory, all the wealth, all the fame and success of life is within 
the walls of a city. A citizen of your place said well upon one 
occasion—and I am saying nothing about the political princi- 
ples which he advocates—he said well, ‘*‘ You may destroy 
your cities, and agriculture will raise prouder cities; but take 
away agriculture, and grass will grow in the streets of every 
city in this land.” And that is true; all the wealth rests upon 
agriculture. All the success of this world is dependent upon 
the success of the plain, plodding, practical farmer that tills 
the soil day by day. [Applause. ] 

Because of the fact that a man is a farmer, it does not 
follow that he should be ignorant and uneducated. The 
theory is that any fool can farm. It is true that any fool can 
stay on a farm, but any fool cannot make two blades of grass 
grow where there is one now. There was a time when the 
responsibility was all on the soil. Now you must go back and 
learn the first principles, and come in contact with the soil in 
an intelligent way. The farmer should have a knowledge of 
chemistry ; should know something of entomology—what in- 
sects are helpful and what destructive to the products of his 
farm. Thus a great, wide field opens to the farmer. 


It is a grand thing to study the science of astronomy. But 
there are just as many wonders under our feet when we tread 
the soil of our farm, with our grass, and spiders, and bees, as 
there are in the air with all the constellations that glisten and 
sparkle in the heavens. 

In conclusion, keep near to rural scenes; keep in touch 
with the tiller of the soil. Don’t be afraid that you will soil 
your hands or degrade your body by coming ir contact with 
your native soil. Stand near to the Creator of all things; 
stand for right, justice, truth; stand for intelligent agricul- 
ture. [Applause. ] EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


Chancellor MacLean—Mr. President, I see that you have 
nexton your program an address to the students, by Dr. 
Miller. The students are not here to-night, but they will be 
here to-morrow at chapel time. I would suggest that Dr. 
Miller hold his fire until then. 

Dr. Miller—I am willing, if I don’t burn up in the mean- 
time ! 

Chancellor MacLean—Mr. President, allow me to suggest 
that the Association make some provision to give us time for 
aon excursion through the University buildings and grounds, 
at 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. York—Mr. President, I move that the generous sug- 
gestion of the Chancellor be adopted. I suppose one hour wil! 
be sufficient. 

Chancellor MacLean—Yes, sir; we arein the West; we 
can put you through the University in one hour. 

The motion of Mr. York was carried. 

Pres. Root—To accommodate those of us who must leave 
to-morrow afternoon, our trip through the city will be made 
at 11 o’clock, if there is no objection. 

Chancellor MacLean—May I say that to-morrow your ses 
sions will be held in Union Hall—a room whichI think you 
will find more comfortable than this. 

It being Y o’clock, the convention adjourned to meet at 
8:30 o’clock, Thursday morning. 

(Continued on page 721.) 
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Surplus-Honey Room Above Brood-Chamber. 


BY CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


We have received the following letter, requesting a reply 
thereto in the American Bee Journal: 


Messrs. CHAs. DADANT & Son:—Pardon me for calling 
on your generosity to answer a question concerning a state- 
ment you made a short time ago in the American Bee Journal, 
when you said your only objection to the American style of 
frame (12x13 inches) was that it gave lesssurplus room above 
the brood-chamber than the other kinds. Now, what I wish 
to ask is, why do you want so much surface at the top of the 
brood-chamber ? Why not have the brood-chamber and sur- 
plus apartments each in a compact form, a la Boardman, for 
the production of extracted honey ? 


Methinks your reason is that in order to get the same 
capacity your hives would be too tall, and the bees would have 
just so much further to carry their load of sweets before de- 
positing it. But could not this be remedied by having an en- 
trance in the super as well as in the brood-chamber ? Or is it 
because you are afraid of those hives toppling over? But 
could not that also be remedied by having the hives of such a 
dimension that two stories high would be sufficient ? 


But, say, lam getting away from my subject. What J 
really want to know is, why is it better to bave the brood 
spread out in order to give more surplus surface, than it is to 
have both ina compact form? As it seems to me, the latter 
would be preferable. E. B. TYRRELL. 

Davison, Mich., Oct. 6. 


We think Mr. Tyrrell slightly misunderstands our posi- 
tion. We do not consider the American hive as making the 
brood more compact, for the same quantityof it has to be 
spread over more frames in this hive than in the Quinby, since 
the 12x13 frame contains only 156 square inches, while the 
Quinby, 11x18, contains 198 inches. The only difference is 
that the Quinby is flatter, or more shallow, and the brood-nest 
has to be slightly elongated horizontally, but the same number 
of bees may be reared in a less number of frames, while the 
regular Langstroth frame produces less bees in the same num- 
ber of frames when compared to the American hive, since it 
contains a less number of cells. Our objection to the American 
hive is that in order to have the same surplus room above, we 
have to make a hive containing 16 frames, and this causes 
too much surplus to be placed in the brood-combs. For ex- 
tracting, this objection is not insuperable. That is the reason 
why we have kept our American hives in use, of which we 
have had some 65 for 20 or 25 years. 

The storifying of a large number of cases ona tall, nar- 
row hive is objectionable, for the reasons mentioned by Mr. 
Tyrrell. Itis so, at least with us, for we have tried it and do 
not like it. 

We have also tried the entrance in the super, and object 
to that, for two reasons. The bees become accustomed to that 
entrance and are very much annoyed when it is closed up for 
winter ; and the other reason is, that the bees do not place 
any honey in that part of the super which is close to that 
upper entrance, following in this matter that instinct which 
warns them against robbers. It is owing to this instinct that 
they always store their honey above or behind the brood-nest. 
The process of inverting, which caused such a craze a few 
years ago, took advantage of this instinct of the bees to com- 
pel them to move their stores into the supers. The brood- 
chamber being inverted, the bees found their honey below 
their brood and next to the entrance. They hastened to move 
it, but as the brood then occupied the top of the brood-nest, 
they were compelled to store the honeyin the supers. This 
practically took from the bees all their honey. 

We have tried upper entrances during very hot seasons, 
when tt seemed impossible to give the bees sufficient ventila- 
tion from below. In every instance where the upper entrance 
was left for a short length of time after the end of the crop, 
we found a large amount of dry combs near this upper en- 
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trance, both above and belowit. This has caused us to dis- 
card the practice altogether. 

In all these arguments on hives, we do not wish to lay 
down any particular rule for all to follow. We simply give 
our experience and our explanation of the facts that we have 
noticed. Climatic conditions undoubtedly change the com- 
parative condition of the bees, and what proves true with us 
may not turn out the same in another climate; but what we 
report here is the deduction taken from the facts noticed in a 
life experience with bees, in different styles of hives. 


Hamilton, Il. 
\] 
vie 


Starting in Bee-Keeping—Various Points. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


For a ‘* beginner” in bee-keeping, I wish to tell my friends 
that I have Langstroth Revised, Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture, 
Newman’s Bees and Honey, Doolittie’s Queen-Rearing, Alley’s 
Thirty Years Among the Bees, Heddon’s Success in Bee-Cult- 
ure, Dr. Tinker’s Bee-Keeping for Profit, and Hutchinson’s 
Advanced Bee-Culture; and I have also read the American 
Bee Journal and Gleanings in Bee-Culture. So you can readily 
see that I was not quite so green in the business as many 
might suppose. 

There is one man here that claims that he has beat me. 
He started in last spring with one colony, and now has 35. 
But he took his from houses and buildings. I presume that if 
I had the time I could have had over 100 colonies now, for 
there has been quite a number of people after me to take them 
away, and some are even willing to pay for removing them, so 
any one can see that it is a very easy matter to start an api- 
ary here. Or if one wishes, he can gather up a large apiary 
of wild bees from caves and rocks on Catalina Island—where 
a certain party was going to start a queen-rearing establish- 
ment, isolated from al! the rest of the world. It was a grand 
idea, but it never materialized. Any one starting an apiary 
in the Island could work up quite a home market for honey, 
for itis a great resort for health, pleasure seekers, fishing, 
etc.—probably one of the finest in the known world. At least 
so it is said by those who ought to know. 

We have no winter problem to solve here in the valley; 
even a small nucleus can be wintered as readily as a large col- 
ony, and one flow of orange-blossom honey is almost, if not 
quite, equal to the Eastern basswood flow. I made a test last 
spring with my one colony, believing that the reason why so 
little of it was stored, was that we did not have the working 
force on hand at the right time. The orange trees are in 
bloom over two months, taking the early and late varieties 
into account, and the flow of nectar was so profuse that in 
cultivating among the trees with a team, the horses’ hair and 
harness would be glazed over with nectar, and one could 
scent the smell of nectar for a long distance. So one can 
scent alfalfa when in bloom, and it is wonderful how the bees 
do hum on both the orange and alfalfa. 

Well, I am off the track a trifle. 

The last of January I bored a %-inch hole in the cover of 
the hive, and fitted in a plug. Every evening I would pour in 
three or four table-spoonfuls of quite thin diluted sweet. The 
bees had plenty of honey in the hive, so it only took a little 
stimulating to set the queen to breeding, and by the first of 
March, when the oranges are in profuse bioom, I had a strong 
working force, but did not get the time toattend to them as I 
ought, as they filled six combs in the super before I was aware 
of it, so we had some nice, white comb honey for table use, 
and it satisfied me of the fact that I started in to demonstrate. 

Right here I will say that for stimulating I prefer to pour 
the feed right on the bees. If the feed is of the right consis- 
tency, it never injures them at all. It takes but very little 
feed to stimulate to start breeding, and keep it up, providing 
we have abundance of honey in the hive for the bees to draw 
from. It would be poor policy to stimulate to rear a lot of 
bees and then allow them tostarye. No danger of starving as 
soon as they can gather nectar from outside forage. 

Bees can gather pollen here at all seasons of the year. 
Loquats or Japanese plums blossom in November and Decem- 
ber, and the eucalyptus nearly all winter. 

I hear of one person that has an apiaryin the mountains 
letting his bees starve to death now; and others say their 
bees have stores enough, by equalizing, to last them through. 
Mr. Oderlin bas extracted three tons, and says his bees are in 
good condition. His bees had access to 40 acres of Lima 
beans. My bees are yet gathering more than they consume. 
I have no extractor yet, and I find many of my colonies have 
restricted their queen down to pretty close quarters, after all 
my drawing out so many combs to build up increase; yet, 
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whenever I have drawn out acomb,I have replaced it with 
foundation. If I had not, 1 should have had lotsof drone- 
comb. As it now is, I have splendid worker-comb in the 
breeding apartments. 

By the way, I heard quite favorable reports of the Adel 
bees, or golden Carniolans; so I sent $1.00 for an Adel queen 
to test for my own satisfaction, and the scampof a breeder 
sent me two in place of one. They were introduced last Mon- 
day (Sept. 14). Some object to them because they are such 
prolific breeders. When I have a queen that is soprolific that 
her bees will fill three supers with honey while ordinary 
queens Only fill one, it never frightens me one particle. Have 
had such. Santa Ana, Calif. 


os 


Bees Puncturing Grapes—Sweet Clover, Etc. 
BY PETER J. SCHARTZ. 


Mr. W. Fultz fully admits, on page 492, that some- 
thing else osc the puncturing of fruit when there are no bees 
on them. To more fully show that bees donot puncture fruit, 
I will give my reasons and experience. 

My bees are located on what we call ‘‘Grape Hill,” with a 
slope of about 45° facing east, containing in all two acres. 
These vines run north and south in rows eight feet apart. 
Directly back of the rows my bees are located, while in front, 
not three feet from the hives, hang large ciusters of ripe 
grapes; still they are punctured, and the bees do not touch 
them, which goes to show that bees will not work on fruit 
when they have forage. Then, is it not prover for bee-keepers 
to provide this forage as much as possible? Would it not be 
to their interest, as well as to that of their neighbors? and 
would it not keep the bees out of mischief, and keep all in 
good humor, the bee-keeper as well as his bees? The old say- 
ing, ‘‘ By industry we thrive,” is very good in its place, but 
this industry must be provided for or we cannot thrive, and 
points as much to bees as to human beings. We must labor 
to make a living, but when labor is not to be gotten, then we 
must starve, or live from the hands of others. 

Mr. Fultz asks to be told how to produce that forage in 
paying quantities on land that is worth $75 per acre. Let 
me say that it is not the valueof the land that is of any benefit 
to the farmer, but the condition of the soil and what it will 
produce. Land here is valued all the way from $65 to $125 
per acre, depending upon location, and rents from $3.00 to 
$4.00 peracre. Now, why is it that farmers who rent this 
valuable land leave ita year after? Simply because it does 
not pay the rent. Farming is not what it is ‘*cracked up” to 
be, nor is it what it used to be, still, by using good judgment, 
farming can be made to pay. 

Mr. F. asks what it is that we must plant that will pro- 
duce honey, and pay us for our time and labor, and the use of 
ourland? Simply this very small, innocent-looking plant— 
sweet clover, which blooms here in June, and continues to 
bloom until frost kills it. The honeyis of the best quality 
that can be produced, and of very fine flavor. Sweet clover is 
one of the best honey-plants we have, and will stand any 
amount of cold or heat, will grow on any soil, either sand, 
clay, or gravel—except on a solid rock; it also grows in 
swamps, or any place where it can catch root; drouth does 
not affect it, and I find that the drier the season the more 
honey it produces. Mr. F. does not need to sow it on his 
valuable land (for it needs no cultivation whatever), but sow 
it along the roadsides and waste places. If he lives close to 
the road, I would advise him to sow the seed for a distance of 
two or three miles each way, which will give considerable for- 
age for his bees. 

Again, Mr. Fultz says that the dairy proved to be more 
profitable than the apiary, etc. The dairy must be provided 
for, or it would not be profitable. Suppose the dairyman did 
not feed his cattle, or have pasture provided for them, how 
long would he remain in the business? The dairy isa very 
particular piece of business, for the dairyman has to provide 
the best of care and the best of feed, because all the milk that 
is shipped to the creamery is tested, and must come up to the 
standard, for if it does not it is discarded, or he receives much 
less for his milk. Then why should we not provide the best 
of forage, as much as we can, for our bees? Bees area pay- 
ing institution if rightly managed, but the slip-shod manner of 
keeping bees will never be profitable. 

Mr. Fultz may say that I am ‘‘ blowing pretty bard ;” may 
be I am, but then I know a good thing when I see it, and I am 
going to keep right on tooting it for every bee-keeper’s good. 


Lemont, Il. 


t= See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 717. 








PERSONAL MENTION. 


Mr. Jos. H. Botton, of St. Paul, Minn., is the late B. 
Taylor’s successor in the ‘‘Apiary Department” of the Farm, 
Stock and Home. Mr. Bolton has the honor of following a 
successful bee-keeper—one of the few apiarian leaders of the 
present decade. 





Mr. A. W. Darsy, of Vermont, writes these appreciated 
words concerning the Bee Journal: 

‘* Every bee-keeper should take the American Bee Jour- 
nal, if he owns onecolony or 100. I often find a single 


article in it that is worth more to me than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Bee Journal.” 


Mr. G. M. Doo.iTTLE, although a very busy bee-man, 
finds time to write articles on political reform quite fre- 
quently. He isa great student on the subjects of finance, 
temperance, and other public questions of the day. Like al! 
his bee-writings, Mr. Doolittle’s productions in other lines are 
fraught with the same clearness and sincerity of expression. 

Epiror MERRILL, of the American Bee-Keeper, does not 
think it out of place for publishers of bee-papers to air 
their politicai views in their own papers. He is right so far 
as his particular paper is concerned, for at least half of its 
monthly contents are on subjects entirely foreign to bee-cul- 
ture. Might as well be politics as love-stories, true enough, 
Mr. Merrill. 


Miss MATHILDA CANDLER, Of Wisconsin, is again in Chi- 
cago, prosecuting her studies in the Art Institute. Miss 
Candler has 58 colonies of bees now in winter quarters, hav- 
ing averaged about 50 pounds of comb honey per colony the 
past season. She increased from 54 to 90 colonies, and then 
doubled back again to 58. Miss C. is so fortunate as to have 
a fairly good crop nearly every year—and some years a big 
crop. She deserves all her success. 


Mr. Tuomas G. NEwMAN has been specially invited to be 
present and address the next annual meeting of the California 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, which will be held in Los 
Angeles, on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 12 and 15; 
1897. The bee-keepers of that State will then have a good 
opportunity to make Mr. Newman’s acquaintance. As the 
honey-crop in Southern California for this season has been an 
entire failure, the bee-keepers are all the more hopeful for a 
large crop next season. We trust they may have a splendid 
convention in January. 


Mr. Byron WALKER—the tall honey-producer of Michi- 
gan—again harvested about 30,000 pounds of extracted 
honey this year, principally from basswood and willow-herb. 
So reports Gleanings for Oct. 15. Since learning the fore- 
going, we have heard that Mr. Walker is now selling honey in 
large cities, having disposed of 10,000 pounds in Toledo quite 
recently. He generally spends the winters in Chicago, where 
last winter he placed upwards of 50,000 pounds of mostly 
extracted honey. Mr. Walker is a whole ‘‘ honey exchange ” 
himself, on a small scale. He knows how to do it. Nothing 
succeeds like success—so it is said. 


LABABAAAAAAAABABABAAABAABAABAABABAAABBAAABDABABAABA SL 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘‘ The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 
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WILLIAM RAPP HOWARD, M. D. 


The subject of this sketch was born Sept. 13, 1848, in 
Fulton county, Ark. The town of Mountain Home, with its 
beautiful cottages, occupies the ground where his father set- 
tled in the forest in 1847. His family moved to Ozark 
county, Mo., when he was 4 years of age, and opened a farm 
in the forest in the fertile bottoms of the ‘‘north fork” of 
White river, where they lived till the beginning of the War, 
when they moved to Marshfield, Webster county, Mo., nearly 
a hundred miles. north of the old home. 

At the close of the War his father, a physician, was left 
with his profession and a large family, of which William was 
the oldest. A farm was secured, and the boys worked on the 
farm and attended schoolin the winter. In the autumn of 
1866, when he was 18 years of age, he was examined by the 
county superintendent of public schools of Webster county, 
and obtained a first grade teacher’s certificate. By teaching 





Dr. Wm. R. Howard, Ft. 


Worth, Tex. 


and using the means in attending the schools and colleges of 
the country, he advanced to the head of his classes, and grad- 
uated with honors in 1870, with the degree of B. A. About 
this time, the family having moved to Taney county—one of 
the southwestern border counties of the State—he made his 
permanent home with them, and was elected by a majority 
over two other candidates, in 1871, as county superintendent 
of public schools. During his term of his office he organized 
the county into school districts, the first attempt at such an 
undertaking after the close of the War. He secured good 
teachers, and placed the county on a good educational system. 
In 1873 he graduated in medicine at the St. Louis Medi- 
cal College, and returned to the family home, and with his 
father did a large country practice. During the years L8S7O 
73, he devoted his spare time to the study of botany and en- 
tomology—two branches in which he was much interested. He 
made a great deal of original investigation in entomology. He 
was @ close personal friend of the late Prof. Chas. V. Riley, 
then State Entomologist of Missouri, in whose State reports 














due credit is given for the assistance Dr. Howard rendered. 
He was a member of the Entomological Society of Ontario, 
honorary member to the Boston Society of Natural History, 
and quite a number of scientific societies. 

c-> In 1875 Dr. Howard went to Texas ona prospecting tour, 
and made the entire round trip of over 1,000 miles on horse- 
back, writing a history of his trip for the literary journals. 

In 1876 he moved his family, consisting of wife and 2- 
year-old son, to Texas. He settled in Hunt county, near 
where the town of Kingston was established five years later, 
when tbe railroad came. Here he practiced his profession for 
10 years on horseback, never, perhaps, a day without being 
on his horse. 

In the early part of 1877, Dr. H. became acquainted with 
W. R. Graham, and in the summer of that year these two 
gentlemen concluded to issue a call for a State organization of 
the bee-keepers, and with the late and lamented Judge An- 
drews at the head of the list, the Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was formed. The Judge was its first president, 
and the Doctor was the first secretary. W. R. Graham, of 
Greenville; Rev. W. K. Marshall, of Marshall; George Wil- 
son, of McKinney; and Rev. I. H. Hightower, of Kingston, 
were prominent among the charter members. This is now the 
oldest society pertaining to any branch of agriculture in the 
State, and has never failed to have an enthusiastic annual 
meeting. 

During the years 1878 to 18838, the Doctor devoted as 
much of his time as his professional duties would permit to 
bee-keeping and the supply business, his being the first supply 
factory ever started in the State. During this time he entered 
largely into the discussions of the day through the journals, 
and made many original investigations. His paper on the 
‘* Honey-Plants of Northern Texas”—in which the technical 
name of the plant, its time of flowering, whether sought for 
honey or pollen, or both, how long in bloom, character and 
quality of honey produced, market value, etc., were given at 
full length—was of great value to Texas bee-keepers, enabling 
apiaries to be established in places where none heretofore 
existed, relying upon the pasturage for the location. (His 
paper on ** The Parthenogenesis of the Honey-Bee,” being the 
most enthusiastic paper on the subject ever written, attracted 
much attention, and brought out much discussion. Many 
other able papers were contributed from his pen. 


In 1884 the Doctor’s professional duties demanding all 
his time, he sold out everything pertaining to the bee-business, 
and in the early part of 1886 moved to Fort Worth, Tex. 

In 1894 he published his little work on * Foul Brood,” 
which gained for him an international reputation. Later, his 
‘** White Fungus Disease” has solved a very puzzling problem. 
This latter appeared in the American Bee Journal for Sept. 
10, 1596. 

The Doctor’s active interest taken in scientific agricultural 
affairs has won for him frieniship wherever his name is 
known. Besides being a member of the Texas State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, he is amember of the State Horticultural 
Society. Of the societies devoted to other branches of science, 
of which he is a member, here are afew: Member of the 
North Texas Medical Association. Fellow of the Texas 
Academy of Science. Professor of History, Pathology and 
Bacteriology in the Medical Department of Fort Worth Uni- 
versity. Secretary and Curator of the Pathological Museum. 

‘*Dr. Howard's Biological Laboratory,” in which all his 
work is done, is a private enterprise of his own, and not con- 
nected with the medical school. 

In the medical world the Doctor stands at the head of his 
profession. His ability asa pathologist has won the confi- 
dence of the physicians of the country, and his laboratory and 
microscopical work is much in demand where a diagnosis de- 
pendent upon these methods is necessary. The Doctor has 
made much original research in this line, and suffering hu- 
manity has been the beneficiary. He reports through medical 
journals the results of his works, though he does not write 
much now, on any branch of science, his other duties employ- 
ing his time. 

His father and mother stil! live at their old home in Taney 
county, Missouri. A FRIEND. 
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Hioney as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pampblet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
yages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of horev as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and va.uable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 25 copies 
Better give them atrial. Send 


65 cts.; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.50. 
all orders to the Bee Journal office 
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Apis Dorsata is not held in very high favor with 
most of those who answer questions for the Bee Journal, as 
will be seen by referring to page 715 of this issue. Neither 
did the Lincoln convention endorse their importation, as will 
be seen by the report lateron. If our Government wishes to 
spend any money in the interest of bee-keepers, let it make a 
liberal grant to the ‘*' United States Bee-Keepers’ Union,” as 
it was decided at Lincoln to call our national bee-association 
after this year. That would likely prove a better investment 
for all, than to attempt to get any new race of bees. 


—+ oe 


Sawdust and Shavings in Honey.—Al! the 
careless people it seems are not found outside the ranks of 
bee-keepers, as will be seen by reading the following from a 
Chicago honey-dealing firm: 

‘*Mr. York :— Occasionally we get extracted honey in new 
packages, that are not washed out before filling with honey, 
but used just as they come from the cooper-shop. These often 
contain sawdust and shavings. We have such a lot on hand 
now, the honey being mixed with sawdust and shavings.” 

Those using kegs or barrels for holding honey, should see 
to it that their coopers use a little more care when making 
their large honey-packages. And then, bee-keepers should 
always be sure that the kegs or barrels are thoroughly clean 
before putting in the honey. We are glad the above complaint 
has been sent in, for it oughtn’t to require more than a re- 
minder to prevent a recurrence of the trouble. Above all 
things, pure extracted honey should be kept entirely free from 
any foreign substances. 


+. > 


Lincoln Convention Comments. — Besides 
several samples of both comb and extracted honey on exhibi- 
tion at the convention, Mrs. E. Whitcomb showed a beautiful 
piece composed of a cross, and wreath of flowers overhanging 
it, made entirely out of beeswax. It was greatly admired by 
all. Mrs. Whitcomb is an expert in this line. She also ex- 
hibited her womanly thoughtfulness in presenting the conven- 
tion with a fine bouquet of cut flowers, whose fragrance con- 
tinued a constant delight during the two days’ meeting. 


Miss Stilson, daughter of Mr. L. D. Stilson, had neatly 
pressed and mounted on cards over 2O0O varieties of honey- 
yielding flowers hanging on.a line stretched across the rear of 
the platform in the chapel of the University. We think it 
was the finest show of honey-plants we ever saw, and much 
credit is due Miss Stilson for the great efforts she must have 
put forth to secure such a beautiful botanical display in the 
interest of bee-culture. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater is perhaps the most prominent Jady 





bee-keeper in Nebraska; at least she is the only lady supply 
dealer we know in that State, or any other State, we believe. 
Her bee-business has been somewhat profitable, too, we un- 
derstand. Her paper, read before the convention, was 
listened to with marked attention. lt isa real pleasure to 
meet both Mrs. Heater and her husband. We met them the 
first time at the World’s Fair convention, in 1893. 


What a big man ‘‘Uncle” Whitcomb is—in more ways 
than up and down, but in that way he is six feet and one inch! 
At the time of the convention he was running for the office of 
State senator. By the time he reads this number of the Bee 
Journal he will know his fate. But if he doesn’t win the 
political office, he can find some satisfaction in having been 
unanimously elected Vice-President of the Association. He’s 
sure of one office, any way. Butif he was elected State sena- 
tor this week, we shall look for some legislation in the inter- 
est of bee-keeping and honest honey-production in Nebraska 
very shortly. If Whitcomb can’t ‘*‘ bring it to pass ” we don’t 
know who can. We hope he’ll have the chance. 

Prof. Chas. E. Bessey is a man whom all seemed to be 
proud of. And after making his acquaintance we no longer 
wondered aboutit. He’s ‘‘ pure gold ’—(though for ought we 
know he may have a leaning toward ‘‘silver”). At any rate, 
it was a treat to listen to his lecture on ‘‘A Botanist Among 
the Bees.” Butit had one serious fault—it was altogether 
too short! In that respect it was similar to Prof. Bruner’s 
lecture given the previous day. It is a rich University that 
has such material as Professors Bessey and Bruner—two 
splendid B’s—in its faculty. Fortunate students, those, who 
can attend that place of learning. We doubt not they all 
appreciate their opportunities, for all that we saw seemed to 
know what they were attending the University for. Un- 
bounded success be unto both Professors and students ! 


On our way home from the convention we found that we 
could stop off at Omaha for about six hours. We improved 
the time by calling on Mr. Louis R. Lighton, who is a bee- 
keeper in one of the suburban towns. It was Mr. Lighton 
who reported in shorthand the proceedings of the convention 
held in St. Joseph, Mo., in 1894—the full report of which he 
promptly turned over to Mr. Benton, as he agreed to do, but 
which Mr. Benton afterward failed to forward to the office 
of publication, as directed by the Association. Fortunately, 
however, Mr. Lighton kept one extra typewritten copy, 
which we purchased of him and brought along home. We ex- 
pect soon to begin where we were compelled to stop on ac- 
count of Mr. Benton’s contrariness, and complete the report. 
Tosome it may be somewhat like ‘‘ ancient history,” perhaps, 
and yet to the majority we think it will be very readable. 


Mr. Lighton and his brother are expert shorthand re- 
porters, and are kept very busy almost day and night. Mr. L. 
was very kind to us during our short stay, and showed us 
quite a little of the city of Omaha. He will endeavor to be 
present at the convention in Buffalo, next year, and would 
have been at the Lincoln meeting had it not been for extra 
reporting that he was called upon to do at that time. 


Mr. Lighton keeps 15 or 20 colonies of bees, mainly for 
recreation, and averaged about 120 pounds of extracted 
honey per colony the past season. He gets 20 cents per 
pound for it. 

While in Omaha we remembered that some of our old 
schoolmates and college chums were located there. Among 
them we found Chas. A. Goss, now a prominent attorney; and 
learned that our old schoolmate and afterward esteemed 
teacher—Willard W. Slabaugh—is now Judge of the Circuit 
Court. Both were excellent students in school years ago, and 
are now reaping the benefits of the hard study and close ap- 
plication of other days. 

Perhaps we have drawn out these ‘‘convention com- 
ments” sufficiently long now, so we may as well stop right 
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here. Of course the full report of the proceedings will be 
read by all as they appear from week to week in these col- 


umns. We hope to complete them this month. e 
he 
A Good Cement is made of four parts of rosin, one 


It will 
fasten the handles of knives, forks, and similar tools which 
may have become loosened. So says R. V. Murray, in Glean- 
ings. 

—_———_~—t em. - 

Th > Queen’s Arrival.—Mr. R. B. Ross, Jr., of 
Mo.treal, Canada, sends us the following account of the way 
1 which a queen-bee was received in the land where there are 
tw. kinds of queens: 

A loquacious telegraph operator grievously misled a crowd 
of loyal Britishers the other day and made them ridiculous. 
It seems that the son of the Marquis of Salisbury keeps bees, 
and being in need of a queen-bee, he sent to the nearest town 
for one, receiving, at Hatfield house, in reply to his message, 
a telegram to the effect that ‘ the Queen will arrive by 3:40 
this afternoon.” The operator, supposing it to refer to her 
Majesty, was unable to keep such important news to himself, 
and an immense crowd had assembled at the station when the 
bee arrived. The fate of the operator is unknown, but the 
bee reached its destination in safety. 


— — ~-——- ——— © - 


Apicultural Patents.—The following paragraphs 
are taken from the Official Gazette of the United States Patent 
Office issued last May : 

BeE-CuLTuRE.—In this class 1,001 patents have been 
issued. The first movable-comb frame for bee-hives was 
patented to Langstroth, No. 9,300, Oct. 5, 1852; and im- 
provements thereon, disclosing simple and effective means for 
holding removable-comb frames in the hive were patented to 
Heddon, No. 327,268, Sept. 29, 1885; to Shuck, No. 329.,- 
341, Oct. 27, 1885, and to Danzenbaker, No. 547,164, Oct. 
1, 1895. 

The first artificial comb foundation was made in Germany 
about 1842. Aneffective improvement thereon is the em- 
ployment of a wire support embedded in the foundation, and 
patented to Hetherington, No. 208,595, Oct. 1, 1878; re- 
issued Nov. 11, 1879, No. 8,962. An artificial honey-comb 
was made prior to 1853; and on Jan. 2Y, 1889, No. 397,- 
046, to Aspinwall was patented one of wood, from which the 
honey may be separated in a centrifugal machine; and on 
Aug. 30, 1892, No. 481,578, to Mason and Moskovitz was 
patented an improved process for making a honey-comb from 
wax. 

It hardly seems possible that 1,001 patents have been 
issued relating to improvements in apicultural interests. But 
we presume the record is correct. When we think of the very 
few inventions that have proven at all useful, it will readily 
be seen that a good deal of hard-earned money has been wasted 
in fruitless efforts. It is almost safe to say that it does not 
pay to patent anything relating to bee-culture, so few of the 
1,001 having amounted to enough to offset the cost of secur- 
ing a patent. 

a oe 

Illinois State Covention Novy. 18 and 19. 
—The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet in 
Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 18, and 19, 1896, 
during the meeting of the Luther Leagues of America. Rail- 
road rates will be one fare and a third, on the certificate plan. 
Every one at the time he purchases his railroad ticket must 
ask the agent for a certificate, which must afterward be pre- 
sented at the Luther League headquarters, at the Sherman 
House, in Chicago, corner of Clark and Randolph streets, on 
the morning of Nov. 19. 

Next week we will announce the hall or room where the 
bee-convention will be held. Let every bee-keeper who pos- 
sibly can do so, arrange to be present. 


a ee 


That Fine Basswood Honey, weutioned on 
page 715, is going. If you want something nice to supply 
your private trade, you will do well to get some of it at once. 











CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. ©. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. | 








Late Drone-Rearing—Spacing Frames. 


1. In the Bee Journal for July 11, 1895, in answer to 
the question of C. R. R., of Harden Station, N.C., you say it is 
very hard to get bees to rear dronesin the fall. In my expe- 
rience, which is very short, I will say that in July, 1896, I 
introduced 15 Italian queens, and they have been continually 
at it (drone-rearing) since, to such an extent that I had to 
kill them out to keep them from eating all the stores. The 
bees have never killed any drones; they kept rearing them 
until five days ago, when a cold spell stopped them. Now 
they are bringing out young drones in all stages of develop- 
ment. What is the cause of it? I have had no swarms since 
the introduction of the queens. 

2. Tam using the Hoffman self-spacing frames, outside 
dimensions about 9x19. I want the same size frame, but I 
prefer a frame that has nails in the edges to hold them apart 
to keep the bees from gluing. What frame do you think 
preferable ? Where can I get them ? ks Os 

New Berne, N. C., Oct. 12. 


ANSWERS.—1. Without drone-comb no drones can be 
reared. Without a fairly strong colony and plenty of stores 
coming in, few are likely to be reared. The probability is 
that you had in your hives more drone-comb than you shout 
have, and with plenty of stores coming in the bees felt war- 
ranted in rearing lots of drones, continuing at this so long as 
nectar continued to come in freely, and then when forage be- 
came scarce, the drones were driven out. Cutout from your 
combs the drone-comb, replacing it with worker-comb or foun- 
dation, and you will have comparatively few drones. Just 
why it is I don’t know, but some bees seem more inclined to 
rear drones than others, although any colony with an old 
queen is more likely to rear drones than one with a young 
queen. 

2. I don’t know of any particular make of frames such as 
you describe, but you can have them made to order at any 
hive factory. I have some now in use with end-bars 1‘« inch 
wide, spaced by means of common wire nails driven in until 
the heads project out just a quarter of an inch. Four such 
nails go to each frame, one at top and one at bottom on the 
same side at one end, and at the other end on the opposite 
side one at top and one at bottom. With such frames the 
bees make very little trouble with propolis. 


3 
Crock-and-Plate Method of Feeding. 


In an issue of the American Bee Journal I read something 
about Ernest Root feeding bees simply by inverting a crock 
containing syrup over the frames. Isn’t this a return to the 
simple, old, old method ? Personally, I find it superior to any 
of the more complicated feeders. ‘This is how I arrange that 
part of the business : 

Firstly, a giazed quilt (that cheap stuff Root supplies), 
said quilt being '¢ inch longer and wider than the outside 
measurement of the hive, an empty super’s sides resting right 
on the quilt, and which slightly overlaps the brood-nest, hence 
no bees can possibly come up into the super. Cut a hole 2 
inches square in the middle of the quilt—only cut three sides, 
and then turn over the piece, thus partly cut out. 

Zndly, over this hole place what I call a ‘* feeding cage,” 
and which consists of a bit of plank 5 inches or so square, and 
3¢ thick, in the center of which is a 35-inch hole (cut out with 
a key-hole saw). This hole is covered with wire gauze. Put 
it on, wire side up. In this cage the bees do congregate. In 
feeding, you look at them and they look at you, and that’s the 
closest acquaintance you'll make during the operation. 

3rdly, take another piece of *%-inch stuff, cut to about 4 
inches square, saw a round hole in that, to take the mouth 
freely of a 1-pound glass honey-jar. Tack cheese-cloth (two 
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thicknesses) over this hole on one side of the plank (which 
may as well be cleated for fear of warping). That’s the whole 
plant. At feeding-time go around witha bucket of water, 
with a little tin measure in it, in one hand, anda bucket of 
sugar, with a correspondingly sized tin measureinitin tke 
other hand. Gently raise the hive-cover lid; take up the 
glass jar, put in a measure of sugar, then one of water, stand 
it on the quilt, and go on tothe next hive. Your assistant, who 
follows you, picks up the jar which you filled, takes the 
cheese-cloth lid off the cage, claps it over the jar’s mouth, in- 
verts the whole suddenly, places it on the cage, puts on the 
hive’s lid, and follows yon to the next. It takes an hour to 
feed 100 colonies in this way. Ss. D 
South Africa. 


ANSWER.—So far as I know, the crock-and-plate method 
of feeding you mention—without first dissolving the sugar— 
had never been used until about a year ago, and is the logical 
outgrowth of percolating instead of cooking sugar syrup. If 
you give the matter an actual trial, I think you will find it 
simpler merely to take a crock large enough to hold all the 
feed needed at one filling, put a cloth over it, an inverted 
plate on top, upset the whole and set iton the frames. Aside 
from the expense, I like best the Miller feeder with rags 
stuffed in so as to allow sugar syrup to soak through as fast 
as the sugar dissolves. 

8 


May Be Foul Brood. 


I have some strange bee-trouble. I found a hive beeless, 
that stored some surplus the past summer, notwithstanding 
over 150 days of drouth. Yesterday-I noticed no bees were 
about the hive, and on examination I found neither live nor 
dead bees in it, and a borrible stench in the hive. After re- 
moving that one I noticed the same odor in another one, that 
has plenty of bees. The smell is very offensive, and can be 
smelled 50 feet from the hive. Isit foul brood? After air- 
ing the hive the stench leaves. A. H. W. 

Walnut Springs, Tex., Oct. 6. 


ANSWER.—It is hard to tell from the description what is 
the trouble, but [ should fear foul brood. It will be well 
worth your while to study up that disease thoroughly, and 
you will probably find nothing better than Dr. Howard’s book 
on foul brood. It certainly is a very serious matter to have a 
colony perish outright, as yours has done, but it is still more 
serious if the disease be a contagious one, such as foul brood, 
so that it may spread through the whole apiary. See to it 
that the hive in which the diseased colony died is removed en- 
tirely from the reach of the remaining bees. 


> - © - ee 


White Clover—Making Swarms—Out-Apiarics— 
Se parators—Wintering. 


1. Why did clover yield nectar so freely at Marengo and 
so scantily at Delmar, Iowa ? 

2. Will a prime swarm supplied with a virgin queen build 
more drone-comb, or less, than the same with a queen one 
year old ? 

3. Did you ever try making swarms by shaking the bees 
and queen in front of a new hive, leaving it on the old stand ? 
If so, did they do well? And are such any more liable to 
have their swarming-fever to go through, than if they were 
allowed to increase at will ? 

4. How many out-apiaries (100 colonies each), with one 
helper, can you handle, or do you think you can run, for comb 
honey ? 

5. Do you think it best to use separators between every 
row of sections, or will one in every row or two do about as 
well? or would you have none at all ? 

6. Won’t bees build evener comb in narrow sections than 
in 1% wide? 

7. Do you think it best to dig a cave for out-apiaries, or 
haul all the bees home to one big cellar, where plenty of heat 
and ventilation can be had? or would you have chaff hives 
and winter them out-doors ? 

It seems I am intruding on good nature by asking so 
many questions, but I couldn’t get to Lincoln, as I had so 
much to do. F. C. 


ANSWERS.—1. That’s a question that is likely to arise to 
any reflecting mind, and the only reason why I don’t give a 
full and satisfactory answer is because I don’t know. 

2. It will generally build less. 

3. Yes, I have in more than one case shaken the bees and 
,ueen from the brood-frames, leaving, in place of the frames 








of brood, frames filled with foundation, and I think they are 
no more inclined to swarm again after such treatment than 
they are after swarming naturally, unless it be that in some 
cases more bees would be left than after natural swarming, 
and the stronger in bees the more likely a colony is to swarm. 


4. Three; that is, one home apiary and two out-apiaries. 


5. I use separators between each two sections. Possibly 
I might get along to omit every other one, but I wouldn’t 
think of getting along without any separators at all so long as 
the honey is to be packed for shipment to a distance. 


6. It seems more natural for them to build straight in the 
narrower sections, and yet I have no fault to find with the 
straightness of the combs my bees build in 1% sections. 


= 


7. So far I have thought best to haul my bees home each 
fall, but if I had the right kind of cave, or the right kind of 
climate for wintering out-doors, I should be glad to be rid of 
the trouble of hauling back and forth. 

I should have been glad to have met you in Lincoln, and 
it was a real pleasure to meet some there whom [I had pre- 
viously known only through their questions, but so long as 
the publisher of the American Bee Journal is large-minded 
enough to pay me for answering questions, I’m sure I ought 
not to complain at the number. 


n> a 


Poor Scason—Crooked Combs. 


The honey season in this locality was very poor, and bee 
keepers hardly got any surplus honey. I have only three col- 
onies of hybrids, in frame hives. From one colony I suc- 
ceeded in getting a fair swarm, but no honey; from the other 
colony, which did not swarm,I got about two gallons, and 
from the third, or new swarm, about onegallon. Our chief 
honey-plart, horsemint, failed entirely. 


1. I have a hive 18 inches long and 14 inches wide, in- 
side measure, which should hold 10 frames, but there are only 
7 init. I bought the hive and bees from a ‘ will-be-good” 
bee-keeper. Now the 7 old combs are so crooked, and built 
together, that I cannot remove them separately, therefore, it 
is impossible for me to find the queen, or to examine the 
brood or stores. Can you not tell me how I can get rid of 
these crooked combs in the fall ? How would it do,if I would 
puta full frame of straight brood foundation in the middle of 
the combs, by moving the old brood-combs on the sides, and 
placing the new, straight comb foundation in the middle— 
would not the queen lay eggs in this new foundation, and the 
bees hatch out the brood on the outside combs? As 
these bees are hatched, can I not remove the crooked outside 
combs, and put another frame of straight foundation next on 
the side of the first frame of straight foundation, and so on 
until all crooked combs are removed ? 

2. Ihived aswarm in a large hive 22 inches long, 14 
inches wide, and 12 inches deep, inside measure; I find now 
that this box is much too big for a colony, and I think of put- 
ting two colonies in the same hive. As this large hive has 10 
frames, each frame having about 21x10 inches, inside meas- 
ure, if I would put a division-board in the middle of the hive, 
leaving each colony five frames, would it do to put the hybrid 
queen with one-half of the brood on one side, and the other 
part of the brood on the other side, with a new Italian queen ? 
Would not the bees kill the new Italian queen ? 

Southern Texas. A. t&. &. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t believe you would better meddle 
with that colony with crooked combs till next spring, in fruit- 
bloom, for bees will not make very good work building comb 
so late in the season, and they will probably winter better 
just as they are than to make any change. I'm alittle afraid 
your planof gradually changing won’t work. The bees would 
be slow about accepting the foundation as long as they had 
plenty of old comb, and the old comb would be kept filled with 
brood on both sides of the foundation, so there never could be 
any time when you could take out old comb without brood i: 
it. It is quite possible that by a little cutting the old com! 
can be straightened in the frames, but if not you'll perhaps 
do as well to let all alone till bees swarm next time, and the 
three weeks later treat the hive as a box-hive. 

2. If your division-board is bee-tight, the queenless ber 
on one side the division-board would be just the same asin a 
separate hive. Then you could introduce a queen the same as 
in any hive, letting them be without a queen a reasonabi 


time, of course. 
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Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journa 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offer on page 715. 
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The “Premium” : A Good Watch Mailed Free 
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The movewent of this Watch is regular American lever, Jantern 
train, 240 beats per minute, three-quarter plate, short wind; runs 30 hours to one 
winding; dust cap over movement; every movement fully timed; regulated and 
guaranteed for one year, the same as a Waltham or Elgin; nickel finish, heavy bev- 
el crystal, and back pinion wind and set. 


pinion, quick 


OUR OFFERS :—We will mail the above Watch for $1.25; orclub it 
with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $2.10; or we will send it free 
as a premium for getting Three New yearly Subscribers to the Bee Journal at 
31.00 each. The Watch is mailed from New York City, so please allow a few days 
before expecting your order to be filled. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


“THE ROYAL TAloy  DUQUESNE $ COLLEGE ! 
Life Insurance Company = pirr+ssure, P 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. - 


The Iowa Policy mal, Euglish, Commercial, Preparatory, and 
Is one that definitely rromises to keep an meenrene kAtorary. Baiclons and experienced 
accurate account with you ; credit your instructors. Day and Night sessions. 
premiums ae interest, seers he oo Send for Catalog. 
expense and mortuary cost, and bold the Soy eo Amartiane _ 
remaining funds subject to your order. Mention ine American Bee 5 oars 

Agents Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, ee” IF YOU WANT THE 


Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Bld’g, BEE-BOOK 


20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 
Vention the American Bee Journal That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published. send 
81.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


AND LUNG DISEASES, for bis , ‘ 
ii Ai} A] Ratatat che cane on Bee-Keeper's Guide, 
CHICAGO. Tours 9 to 4, 














Thorough Courses — Classical. Scientific, Nor- 











Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Extracted Honey For Sale ! 


We can furnish Basswood Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 74 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 74% cents; or in kegs holding 
about 275 lbs., net, at T cents. Cash MuST accompany each order. 

(3” A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. and what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 





Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade ? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 15 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
Shall We Get Apis Dorsata ?¢ 
Query 35.—From what you bave heard 
and read concerning Apis dorsata (**the giant 


bees of India’’), do you consider it advisable 
for the Government to import them ?--N. Y. 

Wm. McEvoy—No. 

E. France—Yes, try them. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—I think not. 

J. M. Hambaugh—I am in favor of 
making the effort. 

J. A. Green—1 consider it an experi- 
ment of doubtful value. 

R. L. Taylor—No, not in the interest 
of bee-keepers financially. 

W.G. Larrabee—Yes, if they would 
not turn out like the English sparrow. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—We do not be- 
lieve Apis dorsata would stand our 
climate. 

C. H. Dibbern—No I think they 
would be of no value to the bee-keepers 
of America. 

P. H. Elwood—Probably not. There 
are other things the Government might 
do that would help us more. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I certainly do. 1 
think that is just the kind of work for 
the Government to carry forward. 

G. M. Doolittle — There is lots of 
money spent more foolishly by the Gov- 
ernment than in importing Apis dorsata. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—My opinion is 
that they would not be adesirable acqui- 
sition to the bee-keepers of the United 
States. 

Jas. A. Stone—I have not made up my 
mind. In doing so, I always think of 
English sparrows, and I am very slow to 
say yes. 

Eugene Secor—If the Government 
wishes to experiment with Apis dorsata, 
I have noobjections; but as a bee-keeper 
I shall not ask it to do so, at present. 


Emerson T. Abbott—-No; Government 
was not organized to import bees, or any 
other kind of live stock. The ‘sooner 
people learn this the better it will be for 
them, and the Government, too. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—It may not be safe to 
answer this,for fear of :false charges, 
such as has been made, but I think if 
the Government does anything for bee- 
keepers, it might be in some better way. 


Rev. M. Mahin—lI *do not. © It is my 
opinion that they would not be of any 
advantage to the bee-keepers ‘of Amer- 
ica. If theySwere capable of domestica 
tion the people of India would have 
domesticated them long ago. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—I do; and put them 
in the Everglades of Florida; they are 
160 miles long and 60 miles broad. The 
water is from one to six feetdeep, dotted 
with little islands.» The Seminole Indian 
and Apis dorsata would go well together, 
for he likes honey, when it is to be had 
for the taking; also fruit, but in his 
wild state he,has never been known to 
plant a tree, or keep bees in a hive. 

G. W. Demaree—I would be glad if 
the agricultural department of the Gov- 
ernment would take the matter in hand, 


' and import the big honey-bee of India 
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the undertaking might fail because the 
officials would most certainly entrust the 
management of the new bees to some 
favorite dudes who would make a windy 
failure of them. Say, why not organize 
a ‘* stock company” and do our own im- 
porting, and put the queens under the 
care of practical bee-men, for trial ? 


J. E. Pond—No! Most decidedly not. 
Some years ago the matter was dis- 
cussed somewhat, and from what I gath- 
ered from that discussion, I was obliged 
to come to the conclusion that they could 
not become a practical factor in modern 
apiculture; and I am of the opinion 
now, that the discussion that is being 
made, is more to subserve the purpose 
of some one who knows that cranks and 
an easily-gulled public always exist, 
and ‘‘are playing a tune to suit their de- 
sire for dancing.” This, I think, is the 
attempt on the part of those who are 
trying to work up a boom on the big 
hum-bug—‘ Apis dorsata.” 





General Items. 


al dl ald inl ie hie A el el ae al al a ha a 


No More Novels—Feeding Bees. 


[don’t want to miss any numbers of 
the American Bee Journal. I’ve quit 
reading novels since I have had access to 
the Bee Journal, but I wish it contained 
letters and experiences from Southern 
apiarists, for our warm climate has dif- 
ferent needs from the North. We know 
nothing of housing up bees here, since 
they can work nearly the whole year. 

I tried various methods for feeding, 
the past dry summer, and [ hit upona 
grand success, by placing honey-comb on 
plates, and filling with syrup. 

Mary F. HuppLESToN. 

DeWitt Co., Tex. 


a 


Not Repudiators. 





I did not geta pound of spring sur- 
plus honey. I began to think my bees 
were going to repudiate their subscrip- 
tion to the Bee Journal and Gleanings, 
but they came to time with a small yield 
of the finest fall honey I ever had. So 
you see they are not repudiators. 

W. E. BuRNETT. 

Harrisburg, Il., Oct. 23. 


> ~——_e =< 


South Dakota Report—-Golden’s Plan. 


As I have not seen any report from 
South Dakota this fall, I will send mine. 
I do not know whether to call it a bad or 
good year. I am inclined to think it 
was a fair one, although we did not get 
much honey, and the reason I think was, 
the bees were quite weak last spring. I 
got about 1OO pounds of nice comb 
honey in sections, besides a number of 
unfinished sections. I had at least one 
colony that did well. It was aswarm 
that issued about June 4; I think it was 
two swarms on account of its large size. 
They have filled the brood-nest with 
comb from starters, and stored 50 
pounds in the super, and it is now in a 
good condition for winter. Five others 
finished 50 pounds, while 30 others were 
selfish, and did nothing for me, but they 
arein a fair condition for winter. , 


We found a bee-tree the other day. 
The curiosity about it was that the bees 


————— 
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BACKACHE: 


Get Rid of It! 


It is a sign that you have Kid- 
ney Disease; Kidney Disease, 
if not checked, leads to Bright’s 
Disease, 


and Bright’s 
uae Disease 
Kills! 


Because the Kidneys break 
down and pass away with 
the urine. .. os ee ° 
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Heed the Danger Signal 





and begin to cure your Kidneys 
to-day by taking 


4 

Ss 

Large bottle or new style smaller one 
at your druggist’s. ‘ 
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Vention the Americun Bee Journde 


roan LANDS 


For Sale at Low Prices and 





on Easy Terms. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices. 150- 
000 acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and 
grazing lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land 
in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Miss- 
issippi Valley Railroad Company, and which 
that company effers at low prices and on long 
terms. Special inducements and facilities 
offered to go and examine these lands, both 
in Southern Illinois and in the “ Yaz.o Val- 
ley,” Miss. For further description, map, and 
any information, address or call upon E. P. 
SKENE, Land Commissioner, No. 1 Park 
Row, Chicago, Ill. 33 D6t 


Mention the Americum Bee Journa. 





See the premium offer on page 717 ! 





had built the combs underneath the 
trunk among the branches of a leaning 
tree. 

Mr. Golden wrote an article in favor of 
letting the bees swarm and hiving in 
supers. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of this plan? I should be 
glad to hear some more on the same sub- 
ject, as I did not see the object of hav- 
ing a bee-space covered on the outside 
of the super. If the plan would work 
nicely, I am sure it would prove a benefit 
to this part of the country, as the bees 
have been able to fill the brood-chamber 
with honey, and if fairly strong would 
also store some surplus; and not one 
year in ten have the early swarms failed 
to build brood-combs from starters and 
store plenty for winter. The bees gath- 
ered most of their winter supply from 
golden-rod this fall. 

Success to the Bee Journal. 

L. A. SYVERUD. 

Canton, S. Dak., Oct. 27. 
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Did Nothing Extra This Year. 


My bees did nothing extra this year. 
We took 917 sections of honey from 23 
colonies—not quite 40 to the hive. They 
are what are called ‘‘ pound” sections, 
which, however, do not quite weigh 
that. ALBERT BAXTER. 

Muskegon, Mich., Oct. 22. 


Got a Small Crop of Honey. 


A year ago I was not able to attend to 
my bees, and could not attend to them 
last spring, or in swarming-time, so they 
had to run themselves. I got some honey 
this fall for the first in 3 years, averaging 
25 pounds per colony. Someof the best 
gave me 50 pounds of surplus. They 
have become reduced from 90 to 50 col- 
onies. I could have had them all come 
through nicely last winter, had I been 
able to attend to them, and feed the 
weak ones. The strong ones took what 
little honey the weak ones had. The 
honey this year is all section honey, 
white and good quality, gathered in 
August and the first week in September. 
I have a home market for all of it. 

Pana, Ill., Oct. 18. D.C. McLEop. 
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The Season of 1896. 


As the honey season is closed for this 
year in the northern and middle States, 
I will endeavor to give the results of my 
apiary, although not avery large one. 
My spring count was 28 colonies, four 
out of that number dying out for some 
cause or other, which I did not fully as- 
certain. Four more were found to be 
queenless; two of them were supplied 
with a comb of brood and eggs from one 
of my best colonies of Italian bees. The 
four queenless colonies had laying work- 
ers, laying, and they were producing 
drones in large numbers. The remain- 
ing two colonies were furnished un- 
tested Italian queens from the South. 


Now for the results: Out of the re- 
maining 20 we got 12 swarms, and 
three of the new swarms cast a swarm 
each, but I lost all three of them, being 
the first that I have lost for a number of 
years, so far as I know. One of the 
swarms were good Italians; it was not 
entirely lost—only to myself, as it did 
not go to the timber as they mostly do, 
but instead of that it went right straight 
to our town, and clustered on a cherry 
tree, and the lady of the house sent 




















word to a bee-man in the town, and he 
hived them. I just happened to be pass- 
ing by the place a short time after they 
were hived, and the operator had left 
the place. The lady of the house called 
me in to look at them. I did so, and at 
the same time told her that I was almost 
sure that they came from my apiary. 
She wanted to know how I could tell. I 
told her from the fact that they were 
{talian bees, and that mine were the 
only ones in this part of the country. 
She said they came from the west—the 
very direction of our apiary. 

Sure enough, when I went home, my 
daughters showed me the hive the swarm 
had come from, and the direction it 
went. I immediately opened the hive, 
and found it almost depopulated, and 
the section-case full. The bees were 
crowded for room, causing their swarm- 
ing. The man that hived them was 
notified of the circumstances, but he 
would not give them up, nor could I 
prove they were mine, but at the same 
time I was fully convinced that the bees 
were mine. 

Now for the amount of honey from 
the 20 colonies of bees: I have just 
counted up all that was taken off at dif- 
ferent times, and in all I find it to be 
400 pounds of comb honey, and 30 
pounds of extracted—a very slim report, 
but we had a very poor season here. We 
missed the sweet clover, as it was an off 
year for it here. J. S. SLEETH. 

Chatsworth, III. 





Report—Wintering. 

Bees did well up to the first of August, 
and since then they have done but little 
except to carry honey from the supers to 
the brood-chamber. During the month 
of July they did well, and contracted the 
swarming-fever ; consequently they cast 
many swarms, and the result is, there 
are many weak colonies, and unless they 
have been properly prepared for winter, 
many of them will perish during the 
winter. I find in bee-keeping that a 
man should commence a year in advance 
to prepare his bees for the next season’s 
work, or rather, it is easier to keep a 
colony of bees strong than to get them 
strong, therefore we should be particu- 
larly careful to keep bees with plenty of 
stores and brood, for without bees we 
cannot expect honey, and we cannot ex- 
pect the bees to work without food. 

I have usually wintered my bees in 
boxes prepared so as to put from 12 to 
14 in one box. I have prepared my cel- 
lar, and intend to put a part of the bees 
into it, as I believe it will be a great deal 
cheaper and handier than to pack them 
in sawdust. 

The Bee Journal comes regularly 
every Thursday, and the only thing I re- 
gret is that it does not come oftener. I 
noticed in last week’s number a letter 
written by Geo. T. Wheadon & Co. Well, 
Mr. York, I see that they attempt to 
score you a little, but that is not consid- 
ered any disgrace. I would sooner have 
it that way than otherwise. 

E. B. HurrMAN. 

Homer, Minn., Oct. 26. 

















BY STEAM— 


HATCH Chickens BY STEAM 
EXCELSIOR Incubator 


f\ Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 

ing. Thousands in successful 

operation. Lowe priced 

first-class Hatcher made. 
rE i. STAHL, 


114 to122 8. Gth St, ¢ 
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Circulars free. 


Send 6c. for 
I'lus, Catalogue. 
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‘THE “NOVELTY” POGKET-KNIFE ! 


YORK, 





Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name an¢ 


Address you wish put on the Knife. 


The NOVELTY KniFe is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies In the handle. It is made 
S 


oeautifully of indestructible celluloid, which 


as transparent as glass. Underneath the 


celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 


bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. 


The rivets are hardened 


German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 


the finish of handle as described above. 


Why purchase the og tery / Knife? 
the owner will never recover it; but if 


1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 


the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 


the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 


knife. 


If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 


of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this kuife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for $1. 


,or give it as a 


Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with $3.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 


Honer ” 


We club the Novelty Knife with the Bek JOURNAL for one year, both for #1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 





California * 


if you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


MUTH’S 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete. 
for Circulars, apply to CHA8. F. MuotH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O, 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Jourm 





HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
ished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation, Orders filled promptly. 
G2” WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank, 1Atf 


Mention tne American Bee Journal 





ONE MAN WITH THE 
UNIO COMBINATION 
SAW 
Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Kabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Kdging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal 








PROF. A. J. COOK’S BOOK FREE! 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


OR 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book bere is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
tully equipped. or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


| Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for 81.25, 
or we club it with tne Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only 81.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers w 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo! asu premium, Let everybody try for it 
Wilt you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., LIS Mich. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
for Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Phis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest style of the art,and bound 
n cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rey. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J Cook,of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book 1s not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains s80U engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
ofthis work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heepting, by Dr. John Dzlerzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound In cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10) page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parllamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Raina: J Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

G2 If 500 or more are ordered at one time, ar 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 

Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan itis a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Or. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
RK. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 





Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 
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Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Ilts Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we wil! print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s ** new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not muilable to 
Canada. Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, Ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Ffruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, -_ oo Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar und the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—lllustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Miarket and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al) about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leafilet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 








the description of the books on this pag: 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
B, A Oe BIRD. 6 co.cc cccncescvece 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide................-4:. 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....-... 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1,30 
9. Bienen-Kultur [(German]............. 1,25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping | Cloth pone! 2.00 
11, Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ cao, Akh 
14. Convention Hard-Book. ae ATE 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 | 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor... ccscccecccss . 1.10 
19. Green's Four Books... ....20.csccssecs 1.15 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture_. 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 115 
le on oe acon ic cnh en beak weied sda 1.10 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. L......... 1.25 


26. Commercial Calculator, No. 2.. 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 
a SL, «<i. nsoatecsvehenaan ox. S 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
23. Dictionary of Apiculture. ........... 1. 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 


ioe 
o 


Xe oO eR eee ee 1,10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 


39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 





CARLOADS 
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Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
I want the name and address 
of every Bee-Keeper in Amer. 
Me ica. No reason why you can- 
not do business with me. I have 





Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water-Power Factory and hnow how 
to runit. Tam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 


logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
LE RIvER FALLS. Pierce Co., WIs. 





DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 


Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 











We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 


WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., W1S.. Jan. Ist, 1896 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read whatJ.1. PARENT.0 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—" We 
cut with one of your Con- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw 
It will do all you say it will. 

“7 Catalogue and Price - jist 
Free. Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 995 RubyS8t., Rockford, |!!. 


Mention the Americon Bee Journ. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California 


The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In f:ct 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also tells = 
you all about California Agriculture and © 

orticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months, 
75 cents. Sample Free. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 N. Main St., - Los ANGELES, CALIF 
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“THE LITTLE GIANT BOOK-EELPER! 


[ROOK-KEEPING 


AT A GLANCr. 


By Expert J. T. BRIERLEY. 


A Smpie AND Conctset METHOD OF PrRacTicaL 
Book-KEEPING. 


With instructions 
for the proper keep 
ing of Books of A 
ounts and Nume- 
rous_ Explanations 
and Forms used in a 
Commerical _ busi- 
ness; showing an 
ExTIRE Ser OF 
Books BASED TPON 
AcTUAL ‘TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

How to take off 
a Trial Balance 
sheet; and finally 
CLOSE AND BALance 
Accounts; Eguva- 
TION OF PayMents; 
Merric System oF 
WEIGETS and 
Measures. 

Containing 144 
size, 5x 23 
bound in 
Russia, indexed, 75 cents each, postpaid, 

We will mail this book free 


Special (fler : * as a premium to any one 


sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with 82 00), and also 
send a copy of the premium book “ Bees and 
Honey” to each of the new subscribers; or we 
will clab the ae _ the Bee Journal fora 
year—both for $1.6 


GEORGE 7. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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RN: ee REO ERED 
40,000. 


tweN@braska Farmer 


Has made a contract with 
the N: braska Club, to print 
for them 40.000 copies over 
and above the regular week- 
ly issue, each month for six 
months, of reliable informa- 
tion about Nebraska. 
If en send for free 
copy, 
R. Gnas, E. WILLIAMSON, 
Secretary Nebraska Club, 
OMAHA, NEBR,, or 


Nebraska Farmer Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





44A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


YOUR BEESWAX ! 


TNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 26 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in ex-= 
ehange for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Bo:ks, or anything that we oifer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 24 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL& 
Mention the American Bee sournea) 








Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘faces’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 








HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 


THE AMERICAN BEE a 





Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
Straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, 
uneven or crooked. detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there wil! be “fancy 
white,”’ ** No. 1 dark.” ete. 


but combs 


Chicago, I1l., Oct. 20.—Fancy white. 
lic.; No. 1, 11@11%e.: faney amber, 
No. 1 ,9c.; fancy dark, 9c.; No. 1, 7@8c. 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber. 5@6c.; 
4%@5c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Receipts liberal; demand limited 
kinds. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct, 30,—Fancy white 
comb, 13-l4c ; No. 1 white. 11-12¢c.; fancy 
amber. 10-llc.; dark. 8-9c. Extracted, white, 
6-8c.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-1c. Beeswax, 26c. 

Comb honey arriving freely and market 
overstocked at present. 


Detroit, Mich.; Sept. 30.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 10-Lic.: No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
~6e. ° Rae, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 
24-25 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 3.—Fancy white. 
14-1dc.; o. 1 white, 12-13e. Extracted, 
white, 6-7e. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


12@ 
10¢.; 
Ex- 
dark, 


for all 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—Fancy white, 13 
@i4c.; No. 1 white, 12@12%c.; fancy amber, 
11@11%c.: No. 1 amber. 10@10%c.; fancy 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@7%c, Extracted, 
white, in cans, 5c.; in barrels, 4@4\%c.! amber, 
3@3%c.; dark, 2%@3c. Beeswax, 19@20c. 

Very little honey coming in at present. and 
the weather is too warm to handle to advan- 
tage if it were here. 


New York, N. Y¥ , Oct. 9.—Fancy white, 
12@13c.; off grades, 1O@11c.; buckwheat, 8@ 
9c. Extracted is in fair demand at unchanged 
prices. Beeswax is doing a little better, and 
firm at 24@25c. 

There is a fair demand for fancy white 


comb honey, while off grades, mixed, and 
buckwheat ure rather neglected. Receipts 
are heavy and stock accumulating. Sales are 


principally in small lots. and in order to move 
round quantities it is necessary to make con- 
cessions from quotations, 


Albany, - Ze Oct. 7.—Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11-12¢c.; fancy amber, 9-10c"; 
No. 1 oy 8-9c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 


dark, 4-5c. 

The receipts of 
honey are very 
what lower. 
styles except 
than a pound. 


both comb and extracted 
large, and prices are some- 
We bave anample stock of all 

paper cartons weighing less 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 27.—Comb honey: 
10@14c., according to quality. Extracted, 3} 
@6c. Demand is slow forali kinds of honey. 
while the supply is good. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 
good to choice yellow. 


20@ 25c. for 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 21.— White 
comb. 10c.; amber, 7%-9c. Kxtracted, white, 
5-5 e.; light amber, 4%-5c.; amber colored 
and candied, 34%-4%c.; dark tule, 2%-3c. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 24-27c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sept, 30.—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white, #24%@i3c. Extracted. 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 44%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 
@” 5c. 

There ia not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Sellingrather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall 








| 
| 
| 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 30, —Fancy white, 
14-15c.; No. 1, 12-1: ke.; No. 1 amber, 8- 10c. 
Extrac ted, white, 6-7c.; amber, .; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-24c. 

New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is sat- 
isfled with same in preference. Later on we 
expect an improved demand for honey of all 
kinds 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 30. — Fancy 
white. 12%c.; No. 1 white, 10@lic.; fancy 
amber. 9@1l0c.: No, lLamber. 8@9c.; fancy 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-Sc. Extracted, 
white. 54%@6%ec.; amber, 5@5\%c.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26c. 

The demand for both comb and extracted is 
very quiet. and for the latter, nominal. The 
hot weather of the past week or 80 bus checked 
demand for comb honey. 


5-6c 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.- roaey white 
comb, 15c.; No. 1 white, LI@14 fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11 12 'c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1lle.; No, 1, 8-10¢e. Sctrested. white, 
6-6\%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25¢e 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Oct. 
comb, |-pound, 12-13c.; 
dark, 7-8c. 

Demand is much better for fancy 
mon stock is very dull at any price. 


30. — Strictly fancy 
fair to good, 9-10c.; 


, but com- 
Boston, Mass., Oct.9 


l4c.: No : 11-12 By, 
amber, 5-6c. 


9.—Fancy white, 13 
Extrac ted, white, 6-7c.; 
Bee swax, : 25e. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fis. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH Bros, & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal 8t. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLeMoOms & Co., 423 Walnut St 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St 


Hamilton, lls, 
Cuas. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wa. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BroOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Loulis, Mo. 
Westcotr Com. Co., 213 Market St 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
BisHop & Co. 


ERoston, Mass. 
BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


A. Ws 


E. E. 


Detroit, Mich. 


M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 





Indianapolis, Ind. 


WALTER 8, POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave 


Albany, N. ¥. 
Cuas. McCuLLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





he buy quantity lots of 
Fancy and No. 1 White 


Cc. i, Mura & 8on, cor. Freeman & Oentrai ave 
Honey at prices to suit 
the times. B. WALKER, 


Wanted £ fi 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


READERS 





Of this Journal: ws. 
write to any of ow 
advertisers, either ix 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
ean Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 


Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journar 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
ean furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 





5b 10m 25b 50 
Alsike Clover...... $ .70 $1.25 $3.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover....... 65 1.20 2.75 5.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 ».00 
Crimson Clover....  .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 .90 1,25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


HONEY-JARS! 


1-lb. square Flint Jars, with Corks, $4.85 per 
gross. Including Labels, name and address 
on same, $5.10 per gross. 


A Full Line of Supplies on hand. 
Catalogue. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention the American Bee sourne,. 














The Latest Returns! 


Though incomplete, phow that every State has 


surely gone for the PAGE. Where it was well 
known there was practically no opposition, and as 
it isa “stayer,” this settles the question fo: several 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journ, 
write to any of our 


‘ADE 
READ advertisers, either ir 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this papem 





Of this Journal who 








Dadant's Foundation 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"” NEW WEED PROCESS, 99 


and still make the best goods. 


19th 
Year 


{9th 
Year 


Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees. 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac- 


ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas. 
G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ind. | C.F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

L. Hanssen, Davenport, low B. Kretchmer, Red Oak 

C. Theilmann, Thellmanton, Minn. | @.B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 
E. Cc, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y 
EK. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama Donaldsonvilte, La. 
John Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. 


Page & Lyon. New London. Wis. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. . 


John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. 
beginners with Circular. 


Instructions to 
Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journa HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Ask Your Friends to Take This Journal. 


eal Extracted Honev 3% | PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Sarplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 








Finest Quality. Basswood and 

Clover. | 
2 60-lb. cans in case. 7c. per pound. 1 
60-lb. can in case, 8c. per pound, A | 
sample by mail,10 cts. POUDER’S 
Honey-Jars and Complete Line 
of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 


WALTER 8S. POUDER, 
2 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








at de at th et i et 


{3 To every new subscriber who sends us $1.00, we wil! 


send him our journal— 


leanings in Bee-Culture, 


one year, and the book by A. I. Root, 
containing 190 pages, size 644x9, entitled 


What to Do, and How to be Happy 
While Doing It, 


postpaid. The regular price of this work is 50 cents alone. 


If you prefer, the journal may be sent to a friend, and 
you can keep the book for yourself. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


A LARGE Book FREE! 


, 
ie 


BO OO 8-0-3 oe 





